ARGON
Dewar, Rayleigh's colleague at the Royal Institution, who was busily occupied in the liquefaction of gases, and made him at first a vehement opponent of the idea of the existence of the gas. In addition, there was never any love lost between Dewar and Ramsay. Criticism was to be expected, but what many resented was the contemptuous way in which some chemists spoke of the work, and dismissed the existence of argon as impossible because the instincts of a trained chemist warned him that it could not be true.
Rontgen Rays
The discovery of argon was formally announced at a meeting of the Royal Society in January 1895 J before the year had ended another discovery of primary importance (that of the Rontgen rays) had been made, one which was destined to prove of first-rate importance for the study of the structure of atoms and matter. The first discovery of these was not, like that of argon, the result of long and laborious investigations; it came almost by chance. One day in the autumn of 1895 Professor Rontgen was experimenting in his laboratory atWiirz-burg to see if a Crookes tube, containing gas at a very low pressure, would give out invisible light if a current of electricity went through it. He had covered up the tube with black paper to shield off the visible light, and was amazed to find that when he sent the current through the tube a piece of cardboard covered with powdered fluorescent substance shone out with a glow bright enough to be easily visible. Something must have come out of the tube, got through the black paper and reached the fluorescent screen. Ultra-violet light of any known type 401                             2i>